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PROSPECTUS 
FOR THE 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


The ConcressionaL GLose, which we commenced publishing at the 
last Session of Congress, will be continued through the approaching 
one. It will be published in the same form, and at the same price; 
that is. ence a week, on a double royal sheet, made up in quarto form, 
at ONE DOLLAR per copy, during the session. When any important 
subject is discussed, we propose to print an Extra sheet. Subscribers 
may calculate on at least three or fuur extra sheets. At the close of 
the Session, an Jndex will be made for the Ist and 2d Sessions, and 
sent to all the subscribers. 

We shall pay to the reporters alone, for preparing the reports that 
will be published in this paper, more than one hundred dollars a week, 
during the Session. In publishing it, therefore, at one dollar for all the 
numbers printed during the Session, we may boast of affording the most 
important information at the cheapest price. 


: TERMS. 
1 copy during the Session, — - - - $1 00 
11 copies during the Session, + - - $10 00 


Payment may be made by mail, postage paid, at our risk. The 
notes of any specie-paying Bank will be received. 
Zp No attention will be paid to any order, unless the money accom- 
pany it.—oct 29—3w F. P. BLAIR. 
HARRISBURG CHRONICLE. 
PUBLISHED ‘TWICE A WEEK, By H. HAMILTON & SON. 


Reports of Proceedings of the Pennsylvania Legislature. 





The approaching session of the General Assembly of Pennsylvania, 
romises to be one of unusual interest. ‘The exciting questions of the 

foes sittings of the Legislatures of the Union and of the State have been 
settled by a decisive vote of the people of Pennsylvania, in which they 
have proclaimed their unshaken confidence in the Administration ot 
JACKSON & WOLFE. But a Governor of the State is to he elected 
in 1835, and a President of the United States in 1836, and it requires 
but little acquaintance with human nature to predict, that the contests 
for these high stations wiil enlist the talents and the zeal that are natu 
rally and rightfully exercised ina free government, where a dilference of 
opinion upon men and measures will always exist. These matters are 
adverted to, because the National and State Legislatures are the theatres 
upon which the game for power is played, and the proceedings of those 
bodies are, therefore, full of interest to the humble and unaspiring citi- 


zen, Whose only wish is to give an enlightened and honest vote at elec-| 


tions, and thereby to perpetuate the free institutions for which the sayes 
and herves of the Revolution, risked and suflered so much, and which 


have for more than half a century been preserved inviolate. Hence every | 


citizen ought to possess a fair, faithfal, and impartial report of the pro- 
ceedings of Congress, but more particularly of the Legislature oi his 
own State, and such a report will be furnished in the eelumns of the 
Harrisburg Chronicle, during the Session of IS34-5, which will com 
mence at Harrisburg on the First Tuesday of December, 1834. 

A competent Reporter has been engaged tor the House of Represen 
tatives, and one of the Editors will attend personally in the Senate. No 
industry shall be wanting to furnish our patrons with a pretty full ac 
count of all that may be said and done by their Representatives, at the 
coming session: For the purpose of doing this more in detail than here- 
tofore, an enlargement of the Chronicle will take place at the opening 
of the Session. 

As many of our yearly subscribers, as well as those who take the 
Chronicle only during the Session of the Legislature, reside at a distance 
from the Seat of Government, it is ofien very difficult to make collee- 


tions. We, therefore, request subscribers, yearly or for the session, to| 


accompany their subscription with the cash, for the renrittance whereof, 


their Representatives in the General Assembly, affords a safe medium. | 


A Sketch of the proceedings in both Houses of Congress will be civen. 

TERMS—Por the Session alone, twice a week in advance, $2 00 

For the whole year, a es #3 00 

Xr Persons furnishing six subscribers, and enclosing ten dollars, sliall 

havea seventh copy forwarded regularly for their trouble. 
Harrisburg, Oct. 30, 1834.—diw 


“4 MEMORANDUMS, 
PHILADELPHIA, ’ 
Exvizaseru st.—Near Sournu Sixtu. § 


This paper is published in the quarto form— 


Because it is more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting tis conve 
nience, by the mere lengihening: of the columns, or by the additior 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 
The ublie iti 4 ! - +} > ° * . 
pubiucation in detached numbers, is inetdent to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 


Nempers will continue to be issued, at convenient times. till the sub- 








PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING (of eighty—so rapid has been the growth of the Union cause in 
A SPLENDID MAP ja single year. The Nullifiers are, in fact, less numerous than 
OF THE ithey appear tobe. Their ranks are swelled by many men who 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI; |disapprove the doctrines of nullification, but in whom the love 
To be laid off in mile squares, or sections, on the plan adopted by of party is stronger than the love of country—men who labor for 
the General Government in surveying the public lands. \the establishment of principles which they believe to be perni- 
' ie cious to their country, rather than cease to follow their old part 
By JOHN LA TOURRETTE, Souther: pete leaders. ‘Take away these men, and the number of the none 
ers will be reduced far below what now appears to be their 
strength.— Georgian. 


AN accurate map of the State of Mississippi, including the Territo-| 
ry lately acquired trom the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, and so 
much of that part of the State of Louisiana which is on the east side of] 
the Mississippi river as to include New Orleans ; from thence eastwardly From the New York Evening Post. 
to Mobile Point, or the southern extremity of the State of Alabama ; S J 
and from thence Northwardiy to the Tennessee state line. ‘This will| ARISTOCRACY AMONG WOMEN. . 
embrace the two cities, New Orleans and Mobile, and show the connex-| A great many persons seem to think that what is said about 
ion between them; also that portion of the Choctaw and Chickasaw | « ARISTOCRACY,” in this country, is totally destitute of real foun- 
lands lying within the State of Alabama, so as to include the whole of! 5 ° li iat cule @ is listen! effi But if tl oul 
the lands acquired by the late treaties with the abovementioned tribes of |@2UON, anc intenc ed only for political effect. But if they would 
indians—thereby exhibiting a Map of the entire State, together with a/look a little into the state of our female society and compare it 
portion of the adjoining States. The size of the Map is to be 4 by 5or| with the most aristocratical forms of female society in Europe 
5 1-2 feet, to contain 20 square feet or upwards. ; om . , . 

For the purpose of making this map correet, the publisher takes exact | they would find the points of difference so slight that it would be 
copies os all eee gee eps (made hy the United States Surveyors, | hard to designate them. Such examination is the most correct 
from which the lands are sold) at the different Land Offices. =a: * Rca: z 

Win dine: totoks adh Maiicaaeiane commie ead celled method of ascertaining the truth on thissubject ; because, among 

1e map Is to be lined with canvass, mounted on rollers, and finishec j p : 3 
in handsome style. It is to be projected on a scale of six miles to an| Working women there cannot be any candidates for the Legisla- 
ae with + Range, fan ee Se a ig on it; calculated to/ture selected to promote the sinister designs of an aspiring money 
exbivit each section and fractional section of Jand, so that a person can » Se eae ee : , 
} point to the tract on which he lives. ‘I'he Counties are all to be put in| Party, nor would the sinister bageanes, of that party be in any wey 
their proper forms. ‘The Land office Districts are to be shown on the| promoted by the feigned spirit of liberality towards them, which 
Map. Each ‘Town and Post office on its right quarter section, with the| characterize their political dealing with working,meN. Hence 
jname annexed. ‘The water courses to be Jaid down correctly, and the the 1 ON HD bs rm es aaa h 
| tuiles, by water, marked on ajl that are navigable, so that each person| ne O -nemnel ation etwe en pleve — and patricians has 
jcan see how far he is from market. The principal roads are to be mark been more distinctly drawn in female society, than among men ; 
ed through the sections with as much accuracy as practicable, with the} 25 that whi it , . % e 

; __ sabe ; : Mags: apie, with te! so that while the aspirants to office are making false pretensions 
idistance, in miles, between the towns or places of note; many of the he ' *. es +g ; ee ae I ‘ ; 
roads will be measured by the publisher, who has constructed and made to the character of working men for political effect, their wives 
ja machine for the express purpose of ascertaining the distance that he}and daughters would be considered as degraded by familiar and 
travels, so as to mark it correctly on the Map. The Margins of the} gogja) j - 3 anh ae . 

nark | 7. Mi ‘social intef®6rrse with working women. This is so glaring! 
Map are to contain suitable statistical tables. , ” ; ¥ te _ y 
| Sep. 2—3w japparent in society that no argument is necessary to substantiate 
= — = it; but the evils which result from it, though of immense magni- 
UNION MAJORITY. itude, are almost wholly overlooked by those who are most seri- 
It has been a common artifice with our opponents, to boast of ously affected by it. 























the superior strength of the Nullifiers. When a tew weeks be-! It has led women to place an improper estimate upon a life of 

fore the election, we noticed the growing strength of the Union Juxurious ease, and to reeard, with an undue degree of defer- 

cause, the Southern Recorder treated our remarks as an empty ence, the privileges of wealthy associations. 

and ridiculous boast. On the 2‘th of September that press ex-) It makes the poor among them ashamed of their poverty or de- 

pressed its assurance of the success of the Nullifiers at the ap- pendence upon their industry for support. 

proaching elections, in the following terms. “ And we look for-| It leads them to extravaganee in dress and furniture, as the 

,ward with cheerful confidence to the first Monday in October, only means of keeping up their respectability. 

as the day which will satisfactorily prove that the friends of| It thus robs their virtue of its reward and their industry of its 

State Rights will at least do theirs. This done, and we are! recompense, and leaves them hopelessly exposed to all the evils of 

‘satisfied; assured that the result will cheer the hearts of those| poverty and imaginary degradation. 

devoted to the best interest of the State and its people.” In short, it reduces a large proportion of the female communi- 
On the 24th of October, the Savannah Republican speaks of} ty, to that state of imbecile servility which is characteristic of a 

information from the interior, (it is probable, from one of the re-| peasantry, under the most arbitrary reign of privileged classes, in 

jected candidates tor Congress,) in the following terms:— 


|despotic countries. 

| “ The up Country.—tin addition to the highly gratifying intel-| ‘These incontrovertible truths establish the fact beyond all dis 
lifience furnished us by the Georgia Journal, we have received | pute, that a spirit of aristocracy is prevalent among women to an 
|corroborative information from other quarters of the interior, all ajarming extent. But for the disguise which it is compelled to 
|going to contirm a well grounded opinion, that the State Rights wear among men, under our republican government, it would be 
jof Georgia will have in the next legislature a decided ascend- equally apparent among them. It therefore becomes all good 
ancy. The estimates thus made, are not the result of a mere citizens, who regard our liberties as worth preserving, to look 
hap-hazard calculation, but proceed from a careful and critical! yhout fora remedy to evils of which there is so much ground for 
observation of the state of public sentiment throughout the coun- complaint, and the present aspect of our political parties should 
try.” And now what has become of the confidence, the assu-| not pass unheeded. Let it be borne in mind, that our venerable 
rance, the prophecies of these men? We wonder whether the) president was called from his retirement by the poor, and eleva- 
elections have opened their eyes, and corrected their statements. ted to his present station, by their unbought suffrages. 

Without a Nullifier in either branch of Congress, with a feeble! — 
minority in each branch of the State legislature, what do they| THE TREASURY. 

now think of the strength of parties?’ These nullifiers are} We understand that the receipts into the Treasury during the 
grossly ignorant of public sentiment; or they wilfully misre pre- month of October, from duties and lands, have exceeded one mil- 
sent the principles and feelings of the people of Georgia. Men) lion seven hundred thousand dollars—which, if an average for 





scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issur 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be | 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge, 





Terms or Supscrierion—Eight Dollars per annum; £5, to be paid 
im advance. ‘Phe paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers | 
the expense. 

ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;—| 
by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 


so deluded themselves, or so intent on deluding others, are un-,the other months in the year, would be more than nineteen mil- 

safe guides; from weakness and incompetency on the one hand, lions in 1834. 

or an ungovernable propensity to deceive, on the other, they are! That is a million over the estimates, although Mr. Webster— 

utterly unworthy of the confidence of the people. jthe great political Bank financier—predicted there would be a 
The Union majority in the Legislature of 1833, was about! falling off in the last half of this year, of fifty per cent. from the 


thirty; the Union majority in the present Legislature is upwards estimates.— Globe. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
In conformity with the terms of subscription to this paper, it is request 
who have, through any cause, omitted to pay the advance of 5 dolls. will be pleased 
to do ao without delay, in order that preparation for a daily publication may be made 


od that those 


before the meeting of Congress. 

The Editor employs no collector, because the fair wages of such a person would 
be a reduction of so much of the subscription.—Payment will be received every week 
day, before ten o'clock or between one and three o’clock, et the office, Elizabeth St. 
te House Buildings. 


Or from ten to one, and three to five, at No. 7, Sta 











Boston Courier, will be given on Saturday. 





The Trenton Emporium of New-Jersey, asks, will 
Southard and Frelinghuysen resign? —How can any man 
of ordinary experience ask such a question? 


deed! They are condemned by the Grand Jury of the| animal propensities. 
1 perable difficulties in the way, which must be removed be- 


‘fore the recondite notions of the author can obtain any 


State, they know that a true bill has been found, and 


will, like all other criminals, plead gwé/ty, and put off 


the sentence—were it only to prolong a painful existence. | sort of concurrence. 
therefore, secondly, that being mere men, constituted 


ticed; but, behold, the transfer books were carried out of| monsters by concert agreed to sacrifice each some of his best 


the Bank, after hours, and there were inserted in it, surrep- 
titiously, and a considerable number of shares distributed, 
so as to forestall a vote on the election of Directors. By 
this artifice, three Democratic Directors were excluded, 
and of course Swigs put in their place. 

The shares thus unlawfully distributed, it would seem, 
were employed to cover proxies, a mode of proceeding 
in its very nature incompatible with our free institutions, 
and wherever admitted, always generating fraud. 

We trust this transaction will cause the whole scheme 
of proxy voting to be revised, and free suffrage, by ballot, 
in person, established in every Institution deriving their 
charter from the commonwealth. 





REVIEW. 
EDUCATION—No. VII. 
Necessity of Popular Education as a National Object, &c.— 
By J. Stmpson.—Leavitt, Lord, §- Co. New York. 


The sixth chapter of Mr. Simpson’s book professes to 





treat of history, as a branch of Education, and inferen- 
Resign in-|tially that it is injurious,—that it is only a chronicle of 


We apprehend there are some insu- 


First, that men are not angels; and 


The Compiler, of Richmond, has been engaged in an by the Divinity with passions, it will be impossible to di- 
amicable war with the Washington Telegraph; he of the| yert men from enquiring what others have done; third, 
Telegraph full of Nullification, and its generators he of that to suppress history, as it is, could not be accomplished: 
the Compiler, with a visible hankering after any kind of) and finally, that we have faculties by which to form judg- 


discontent, reluctantly gives up the nullification cock 


ments on history, and power to avoid the errors which it 


boat, and signifying a disposition to hoist the Bank flag, in| exhibits. 


broad day; and, alas to say! explodes in this hopeless, 


But how history could be completed otherwise than as 


ambiguous, and querulous style: “ We know, whatever] arising out of human propensities, the author has not told 
e . Y ae » Cisse ‘ e ° 

may be his own wishes, that Henry Clay will be forced to} ys; and as we make it a sort of rule not to aim at impos- 

become a candidate;”—and why, think you, good reader?! sible things, we shall not speculate upon it. 


Why? « Because” says the Compiler, “he is the only man 
who stands the /east chance of opposing Mr. Van Buren!” 


Mr. Simpson admits that some gleams of morality have 


occasionally shone like meteors; but he concludes that 


What a pass the Swigs are come to! Mr. Clay was) Greek and Roman, Egyptian and Asiati- history, display 
the very lowest on the vofe of 1824; Mr. Calhoun, for! prominently pride, rapacity, vain glory, jealousy, injus- 
Vice President, was the highest; Mr. Webster, always) tice, cruelty, fraud, and slaughter; that wars waged with- 


too subtle, insincere, and surly, to invite confidence or}, 


esteem, had no vote at all; and now, after the /ransactions| ended in extermination. 


in the Senate—the degradation of the government—the in- 


glorious agency for the monster of corruption, and withal | to be learned as in Grecian. 


yut provocation were conducted with animosity, and often 
He continues: 


“In Roman history there is as little valuable political wisdom 
In the Commonwealth, some crimi- 


the election of Mr. Van Buren to the Vice Presidency, after|nal outrage brought each successive bad government to a close. 


inalignity and meanness had carried revenge and jealousy 


av far as to refuse to ratify his embassy to London, the 
; \ ‘ 


Such finished the kings and established the Consulate. 
it, the patricians, selfish, exclusive, and oppressive, reduced the 


Under 


ther classes to great distress. The Tribunes arose, and the 


‘neneiion affante alk of Mr. Clay’s former serviccs ! , 
Compiler affects to talk of Mr. Clay’s former servic people extorted a much greater share of power than would have 
tell me not who and what you were, but who and what satisfied them, had the exclusive class made more timely conces- 


you are?” says the proverb; let the Compiler turn to the 
records of Mr. Clay’s former “liberal and republican 
principles;”—turn to his brilliant denunciation of the 


r 


( 


Bank—turn to his ev/ozy, uttered in despite of jealousy, 
on Andrew Jackson—and say, if his conduct in the feffers 
of the Bank does not cast a-vsatire upon and a_ protest 
against his whole preceding life? The American public 
is not to be ridden rough-shod by such an audacious dis- 
regard of all that is congenial with freedom and virtue. 


I 


sions—a lesson often given but never taken in human affairs.— 


I'he people tasted power, and the government became purely 
lemocratic. 
“The tumultuary sedition of the Gracchi, of course fatal to 


themselves, was followed by a series of civil disorders, which 
terminated only with the Republic. 
to a great extent, for Jugurtha twice determined an exculpatory 
vote of the Senate in his own favor, by bribery. 
be wondered at that Sylla and Marius paid no respect to the 
rights of those who had no respect for themselves; they were 
rivals for the selfish object of uncontrolled power, and each, in 


Corruption already existed 


It was not to 


iis turn, massacred the Romans without mercy. The high game 


.-K OPERATIONS , me 

BANK OPERATIONS. they played inflamed the profligate ambition of others; and 

The tendency of the paper aristocracy, to proscription |Cethegus, Verres, and Pompey, were the apt pupils of Sylla in 

and injustice has been made pretty manifest during the proscription and bloodshed. Lepidus, Catiline, and Crassus, 
« . | 





last two years. We have a specimen of political opera-| 


tions in the Manufacturers and Mechanics Bank, of the | 
Northern Liberties, of our city. 


Recently, upon theday assigned for the transfer of stock |t 


t 
= 


jrushed on the stage, all bent upon being Syllas, and equally re- 


rardless with him of the means; but Cesar’s schemes were more 
leeply and ably selfish than those of any of the rest; his trium- 


|virate with Pompey and Crassus was a master-stroke of prepara- 


ive policy: the death of Crassus dissolved the interested con- 


friends to the vengeance of his associates. Anthony consented 
to the murder of his uncle Lucius, Lepidus gave up his brother 
Paulus, and Octavius paid the debt with the lives of Toronius, 
his guardian, and Cicero his friend. The triumvirate, like other 
copartneries founded on selfishness, broke up whenever circum- 
stances gave the basest of the associates the chance of reigning 
alone. Although Octavius owed Phillipi to Anthony, he effected 
his ruin in Actium. Cleopatra’s share of the moral sentiments 
shone forth in her desertion of her lover with her gallies in the 
heat of the action, and her affectionate offer to abandon him to 
the mercy of the conqueror. This baseness was too much even 
for Octavius; or, more probably, he saw that he did not require 
its aid, as both lovers were in his power, and he intended to have 
delighted the populace of Rome by an exhibition of them, chain- 
ed to his triumphal chariot. They preferred self-destruction. 
Lepidus disappeared in his own insignificance, and Octavius re- 
turned to Rome sole master of the Roman empire. 





This diatrabe on history is all too true; though his mode 
of treating it partakes somewhat of a predisposition to pre- 
sent a better system of example, a better state of society, 
and an effective contrast to the pictures he has sketched. 

We shall pass over the hypothetical conclusion, that 
before history can be properly taught it must be properly 
written. We have already premised, that what exists of 
history can cease only with the progression of ages. By 
this hypothesis we are to have no history, until it shall be 
re-written, and as the capacity for historical narration 
must follow a suitable Education, we can have no history 
till Education is first instituted, and carried to the hypo- 
thetical state of perfection. 

The Author sometimes seems to fancy he is writing to 
angels, and that history should be something like Sir Wal- 
ter Scott’s novels—a sort of painting out of truth to 
paint over it an imaginary character. But history is pre- 
sented to us, however it may be presented, a picture of the 
good and evil which have been the result of irregular pas- 
sions. Weare endowed with faculties to form judgments 
upon them and feelingsadapted to make us avoid whatever 
is pernicious, and examples of virtue too, which are not 
the less admired because they may be the most rare; an 
inference by no means to be deemed just; for in history 
we find, not the common tenor of human virtue, that pass- 
es unrecorded, because there is a general consent, that 
what is good only can be natural; and history is composed 
only of the extraordinary cases. But whatever may be 
the conclusions on this mode of reflection, it is too plain 
that we must submit to accept history as it is. 


There is a very striking manifestation of that kind of 
illusion in Mr. Simpson’s notions, which arises out of the 
partiality which men are apt to feel, though unconscious- 
ly, founded on education, with which may be compre- 
hended nationality and sectarianism. One of the great- 
est difficulties which the celebrated Mogul Akbar found 
in the course of his boundless search of knowlege, was, that 
svery nation and sect, disparaged each other, and overlook- 
ed the faults towhich they were themselves prone. It pre- 
vented his adoption of Christian tenets, because they were 
in contradiction with those of the Jews, which the Chris- 
tians professed to be common, and alike sacred; and he re- 
clined back upon Islamism, because the Moslems had ful- 
filled the laws of Moses more faithfully than the Chris- 
tians, in circumcision, polygamy, and the extirpation of 
images. 

When Mr. Simpson suggested the exceptions to Histo- 
ry generally, he did it with some reserve, at least with- 
out reference to what has been called Sacred History. 
He has dipt into the crimes of Persia and Assyria, with 





a full pens but he has not said, that the source from which 
| > a ‘ é : 
jwe principally derive our tastes of Babylonian and Assy- 


under the charter, the right to vote being determined by | nexion, for Cesar and Pompey were, too evidently to each other, rian brutality, is not confined to profane history. 


The President and |! 


the transfer before or on that dav. 
’ . ‘ l 
Cashier absented themselves so as to prevent transfers 


being made; those who had come to transact business |, 


mrsuing the same selfish object, to preserve any longer the sem- 


lance even of union. The second triumvirate of Anthony, Oc- 


tavius, and Lepidus, after Cesar’s death, was perhaps the most} 


-old-blooded, ruthless tyranny which ever disgraced human na- 


We cannot be much surprised, that Mr. Simpson, the 
friend of Education, does not perceive in the enor- 


imities of English wars, the cause of English misery; it is 


waited till half past four o’clock, and the Bank was closed: ture: in the frightful proscription which followed, in which 300 like the unperceived daily growth of our childrens their 
the books had been examined and the latest transfers no-| senators and 3000 knights were put to death, the three heartless constant presence renders the small progress unmarked; 
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he entirely overlooks the parallel cases, compared with 
those profane historical models, which he would exclude. 

Nor is this the only oversight of self delusion. He 
searches the sources of Grecian and Roman evils without 





reserve, nay, with an evident propensity to exaggeration: 
but when he looks into Assyrian and Babylonian history, 
he somehow overlooks the Hebrew sources from which he 
draws the subjects of denunciation, though they are expli- 
citly ‘« wars waged with atrocity and ending with exter- 
mination.” 

We read of the desolations and massacres in Mexico 
and Peru in our popular histories, with indignation and 
abhorrence, similar to the emotions which arise on the pe- 
rusal of the conquests and extirpations of Jeonghis Khan. 
We are taught to detest the moslems whose missions for 
the conversion of infidels was the sword; and this abhor- 
rence has a salutary influence on our morals: so, that in 
these and similar cases of ancient and modern profane 
history, the emotions produced, are at least adapted to 
make men better, by the sympathy which it is natural to 
feel with those who unjustly suffer: but there are occa- 
sions, and examples in history of wars, massacres, and 
exterminations, which do not arouse a like indignation, 
because education is so conducted and is placed in such 
hands, as are predisposed to make that odious and detes- 
table on one side, and make the acts of another people, 
become meritorious when the sides are changed. 


lof the /tzas, they could not be persuaded that they were not 


vinist—and they all concur in hating each other—but the 
Catholics more than any or than all. 

In the reports made by the Missionaries of the two pre- 
dominant orders, they agreed in representing the natives 
of America as a race of idiots, little removed from the 
standard of monkeys; that they were worse in idolatry and 
crime than the Amorites, or the Caunaanites, or the seven 
nations which the Lord had delivered up as an inheri- 
tance for his chosen people; that the Spaniards were them- 
selves a chosen people, and that America was given to 
them as Canaan had been given through Moses to the He- 
brew people. ‘ 

It was upon these representatioris, that the Council of 
the Indies in 1689, issued an order to reduce the Indians 
(Itzas) of Honduras, and in 1692, to conquer by the 
sword the nations comprehended in Guatamala and Las 
Miapas, comprehending not seven but more than thirty 
|populous countries, governed by their own laws and in- 
stitutions, and in which the useful arts had made much 





progress. For when the Spaniards approached the coast 


‘on the coast of Spain, the public buildings were so beauti- 
ful, and the population were so well and tastefully clad 
in garments of cotton of various colors and of their own 
fabrication, But to wind up this reference a short quota- 
tion will be sufficient— 


“These Indians have as many wives as they please, and wor- 
z . 





Whoever has read the Spanish accounts of their own 
transactions in America, not as given by Robinson and) 
others, but by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who were | 


? ; s ‘ ‘ 
associated with the Spanish invaders,—may form some 


} 
useful judgments upon the influence of Education on i 
actions of men. We refer more especially to ground "el 


trodden by European translators, to portions of America 





of which the unreserved history, with the motives, pro-| 
gress, and justification of invasion, spoliation, massacre, | 
and extermination, are as gravely, and in a spirit of since- 
rity related, as the most grave missionary could narrate 
the transactions in Hindustan, Assyria, Otaheite, or the 
We refer especially to the La Listo- 
ria de lo Provinza de el Itza, §c. or the History of the 


Sandwich Islands. 


Province of Itza, and the progress of the Spanish arms in 
Lecandon, and other nations of Indian barbarians, whose 
countries lie between Yucatan and Guatimala, by Don 
John Villaguittiere, A. D. 17003 and to De la Historia de 
la Provincia de Chiapa de Guatimala; or the History of 
Chiapa and Guatimala, by Father Antonie de Ramesal, 
A.D. 1619. 

These histories are written in an unequivocal spirit of 
sincerity, for they offer no qualification nor disguise in| 
their motives, or the springs of action by which their mis- 
sionary constancy was governed; and we have this assur- 
ance of their candor, that they do not hesitate to reveal 
the jealousies and artifices practised by the Franciscans 
on the Dominicans, and vice versa,—for these two orders 
of Monks, professing to act in the name of the God of Is- 
rael and Jacob, villified, belied, and slandered each other, 
with as much earnestness and bitterness, as the confrover- 
sialists inour own city belabor and belie each other at this 
day,—and call it religion!!! 

The good Las Casas has given a picture most exact and 
faithful of those missionaries, which is in the hands of 
readers generally; but the points which bear upon the in- 
fluence of history in relation to Education are few and 
specific. 

The missionaries had gone to America to convert the 
heathen. The Monks of that age, however conversant with 
all kinds of what was then called earning, entertained a 
most unrelenting abhorrence of all customs differing from | 
their own; and in this respect the Monks of that day do 
not very much differ from the sacerdotal order of all reli- 
gions of this day; the secular dislikes the regular—the Jan- 
senist hates the Jesuit—the English High Churchman hates 


ship idols; under all their abominations it was the will of the 
Lord that we should sweep them from the face of the earth, as 
Joshua swept the Canaanites; and we substituted a good policy 
and a holy doctrine in their places.” 


to chap. xiii. of Deuteronomy, will there find that the cho- 
sen people (as they blasphemously called themselves,) fur- 
nished as the word of God, a code which might be held 
up as an authority for the Inquisition. 

Yet such is the morality such the religious sentiment, 





such the charity, which is not only spread over all the 
world, but declared to be the only foundation for a moral 
‘and rational education. 

Had Mr. Simpson’s memory been as faithful as it was 
partial, he might have found that adopting the Jewish 
discipline in ethics, when the Crusaders had conquered 
Jerusalem, every person found there who was not a chris- 
tian was put to death, and that the massacre of the unfor- 
tunate people did not cease for a whole week. 

The massacre of the people of Delhi, by Jenghis, was 
not so durable nor so terrible; and it was followed by no 
acts of mercy: for some of the people had confided in 
the christians who lived in Jerusalem and sought them to 
conceal their wives and little ones; but the Jewish law 
was inexorable, they were betrayed and massacred. 

Mr. Simpson might have found in history, some moral 
influence, in the example of a different kind of conqueror 
of Jerusalem. When Saladin in 1187, invested the holy 
city, he magnanimously gave protection to the queen of 
Lusignan, and a safe passport and escort, with all her 
suites and when he entered the city, he received the 
female suppliants who prayed he would spare their hus- 
bands—and he not only spared but set them at liberty. 
After this long digression we shall return to Mr. Simp- 
son, and inquire whether Deuteronomy escaped his histo- 
rical review, or if he deems the moral by any means im- 
proved by ascribing such atrocities to the Almighty? 





Here we have the exemplification of example in histo- 


ry; but though the Spaniards were not the people of God, | 
yet they had not only the authority of the people of God, | 
but the orders of God himself, if we could disparage 





the Divinity by believing it, for “sweeping out the 
Hittites, Gargasites, Ammonites, Canaanites, Perrizites, 
Hivites and Jebusites,”” whose names are repeated in se- 
ven different places in the Pentateuch, 

The Spanish missionaries refer expressly to Deuterono- 
my, c. vii. v. 2. Ye shall devote the Canaanite Nations 
toutter destruction, (or percu‘ies eas ( gentes) usque ad in- 





fernecionem,) and thos ewho have read the early transac-| 
tions of the French Revolution, will recollect that Ed-| 
mund Burke, a great moral and political authority, spoke | 
of exactly such a war, bellm ad internecionem, a war of| 
extermination. When authorities so celebrated, and so) 
modern, refer to Deuteronomy, some indulgence may be | 
craved for the fanatic education of the poor Dominican 
and Franciscan missionaries, who went to convert the 
heathen. 

The policy of Spain covered its cruelty and its con- 
quests by the example of Israel; but we find some of the 


—<< Thatit was reasonable to exterminate such idolators” 


lv forbidden to attack the Moabites and the Ammonites, 


and others who were too strong, though they were as gross 
xs I 





idolators as the Canaanites. 

The Spaniards quoted Deuteronomy c. 2. v. 53. And |, 
y. 34, and we took all the cities and utterly destroyed the 
men, and the women, and the little ones, of every city:| 
we left none to remain, only of the cattle we took for our- 
selves. 

The references of the missionaries, are not confined to 
Deuteronomy, nor to Joshua, they quote 1 Sam. xv. 3.—}; 
« Now go and smite Amalak and utterly destroy all they 
have and spare them not; but slay both man and women, 
infant and suckling, ox and sheep, camel and ass.” 

No doubt the opprobrium of these acts of the missiona- |” 


} 
| 


the same book as the moderns; and any one who will turn 





the Low Churchman—the Unitarian quarrels with the Cal- 


ithe effect ? 


Upon the same authority the extermination of the Ro- 
hillas by the British might b2 justified; and the sacking of 
the Mogul empire by the precedent of Og of Bashan. 
And to bring the matter more close to our familiarity, the 
resistance of the Lrish for seven hundred years to the self 
chosen people of England, must be by example as merito- 
rious as the massacres of their ancestors of Canaan; or as 
Hindus or 8. Americans by the authority of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, 

The Catholics have been ever since the Reformation re- 
proached for withholding the Bible from the vulgar; the 
zeal of modern times has spread it abroad—what has been 
Men who believe in a benignant and all-wise 
God, cannot reconcile those attributes with crimes so ab- 
horrent to human sense,—and Education can no longer 
adopt a book of crimes. 

NOTABILIA. 
The King of England has placed the Palace newly erected in 


St. James’ Park, at the disposal of the nation for the meetings 


of Parliament. 


A marriage contract has been concluded between Queen 
Donna Maria, of Portugal, and Augustus, Duke of Leuchten- 


moderns of the reformed sects, who do not hesitate to say | pore, 


Naptes.—The King has refused to grant his people the con- 


forgetting in their holy zeal, that Moses had very discreet- | stitution he had promised them.—The contemplated marriage of 
the prince with a daughter of Louis Philippe, has been broken off. 


Cardinal Albani, the richest prince of the church, is ill, and 
iews of his death is hourly expected. 

{t is said an extensive conspiracy has been discovered at Ma- 
irid, and that a coldness exists between the courts of France 


the Lord delivered Sihon and his people and smote them, |and Spain. 


From VaLparatso.—Intelligence is received from Chili, via 


Rio Janeiro, to the 25th June, ten days later than before. The 
|Congress had assembled at Santiago on the 5th of that month, 


The ratifications of the Treaty of Commerce with the United 


States was expected to arrive daily from thence, when the com- 


nercial intercourse between the two Republics would certainly 
mprove. 
The working of the mines by foreign adventurers proceeded 


‘prosperously, It was expected that the exportation of silver, 
‘which last year amounted to 160,000 marks, would exceed this 
lvear 200,000. 


ScorLanp.—The Camden, (the first vessel under the tea trade 


ries in America, will be transferred to the abominations | i+} China,) has arrived at Greenock, with a cargo of teas. 
of Popery; but the missionaries of those days referred - 


ard Durham has been invited to a public dinner by the inhabi- 


tants of Glasgow, and has accepted the invitation. 
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LIFE IN CALCUTTA. !hundred ladies on the floor, in parade, at a masked ball,|of a globe, of which one-third is cut off below to fit the 
and certainly more beauty, elegance, or apparently more |chillum, and cover the balls; and the upper has its surface 





“People do not come here to live, and enjoy ; they come—| : 
and this is the case in all states of society here—in order to enjoy happiness, was never apparent in any equal number in cut off to allow the heat to escape when it is more than 


life elsewhere. There is no such thing as a man of leisure at any country. Masked balls are not frequent, and are sufficient, or confine it when required. This is closed by 
Calcutta. The Governor-General has the most to do; next to conducted with a decorum that could not but be grateful a cap attached by a chain to the apparatus, and the serpoos 
him the Chief Justice ; and after these, the Advocate General, and admired—it is the grand féfe, which mingles all thelis itself perforated like filagree work, so as to show the 
and go on. It is almost wholly among this class of men that | -oteries, and blends the happiness of the several into the|ignited balls within. r 


some are to be found whose taste for study can enable them to i ge 
steal a few moments of leisure amid the duties of their station. ae he fire-balls are thus made:—Take half a bushel of 


All who are not men of highly gifted intellect, soon lose their 


October, which collects so many to the Bengal capitol,| fine charcoal-powder; place it in a proper vessel; boil a 
energy, and yield to disgraceful indolence. Immediately below also brings the young sudalterns, who have friends at) quart of rice in three gallons of water, and reduce the 
the high ranks you find the wan vulgar and common rabble ; yet) court, and the crannies from the Havillee, or public offices! rice as much toa pulp as possible; mix with the rice wa- 
for a truly small number of Europeans, there are journals without jn the country. The cold season is a time of jubilee—|ter thus boiled, a gallon of sugar juice, or molasses, and 


number, both political and literary ; there are learned societies, or t} are . ee . m 
; ! : “iki “*)°"\ then courtships begin or finish—and then the polite world’s} blenc » whole. so as acome 3 
societies calling them such, of every denomination—craniologi- I > P blend the whole, so as to become a homogeneous mass. 


cal, phrenological, horticultural, literary, medical, Wernerian, , , ; 
and I know not of how many besides—whose members scarcely the volunteer theatre comes in to diversify the enjoyments large wal nut, and being dried in the sun become extreme- 


yield either in science or appetite to similar institutions in the of the season, and the text of Shakspeare and Sheridan ||y hard, and make a fine durable coal. 
United States.” —Jaquemont’s Journal in India. find among the juniors of the medical corps, the military ” Faw anent conspicuous of all the parts of the hookah is 
and civil subalterns, and some young cits, materials for a/the snake, which is so named from its shape and flexi- 
goodly company, and a new artifice to enlarge the circle|pility. If the mode of making it could be of any use, we 
of association. could describe it; but it is usually of six, seven, often 
There is no spectacle more imposing than the pit and|eight yards long, and is united to the boftom of the se- 
boxes of the Calcutta theatre; beauty occupies the inner|cond tube; and the bottom being filled with rose water, 
circle, and the novelty to a new comer, of some fifty or|the vapor of the paste in the chillum is purified by being 
sixty beautiful women, in the intervals of the acts, puffing| drawn through the water, and thus extracted without in- 
the aromatic smoke of their superb hookahs, is among the convenience, and with very great gratification. We speak 
most amusing. The .@nti-Segar Temperance Society|from experience, that to the studious man, the hookah is a 
need no alarm as to the smoke. It is sweet as “ the per-|high delight. That it is used by the most delicate females, 
fumes of Araby.” proves its qualities to be agreeable. It is the companion 
Take a receipt for temperance smoking. Provide an|of all studious persons, and exhilarates in a climate where 
ounce of Bilsah tobacco—(Bilsah is more aromatic than|the faculties ripen and quicken much more rapidly than 
Havanna, or Venezuela, and costs double the price of any|in the colder regions. ’ 
other in India)—two ounces of cinnamon; half an ounce! Among the ingenious modes devised to counteract the 


pleasures seem the purpose and end of existence. Then|’This mass is formed into balls, about the rotundity of a 


Who Mr. Jacquemont is, or what his book may be in- 
tended to accomplish—to indulge spleen, or like Mrs. 
Trolloppe, to get money by gratifyiug the ruling passion 
for fiction, is immaterial; but one who for several years 
was a resident—knew and was known by every body— 
doubts very much whether the aforesaid Jaquemont ever 
saw society at Calcutta, and is very certain, that in his 
views of the occupations, labors, and leisures of public 
men, he betraysan unacquaintance that is scarcely credible. 
Let the following be compared with Mr. Jacquemont’s 
« Journal,” and then let the reader judge. 

The people who go to India, say Calcutta, are of four 
descriptions,—youths, who go out as writers, which is the 
title of juvenile civil servants, borrowed from the Scot’s 
law vocabulary; cadets, who go out for the military novi- 


: : . of dried orang Al; eral y . 3 such as|heat of tronical regi av be mentione 
ciate; men who go in search of fortune or profitable occu- 1 orange peel; ten grains of myrrh, kernels such as |heat of tropical region, may be mentioned, that for the 


: é : aig : . * rg . © » a “oa | eae i acini sail = ’ : : Lots . * 
pation in every department of mercantile and civil lifes bitter almonds or walnuts an ounce, and five grains of as-|board every well regulated house has an aubdar, that is a 


and young ladies, who go to visit their cousins—and get 
husbands. Unless in the two first classes, all have 
usually reached the years of discretion, and in these 
the foundations of the best education prepare the mind for 
expansion under the genial influence of a tropical sun, 
and those useful and simple refinements which an ingeni- 
ous luxury has devised, to counteract the heat, and to 


safoctida;—blend these ingredients in a mortar, and when|man whose sole business it is to provide pure, clean, and 
reduced to an even consistence, add thereto one or two/cool water; and who superadds to the wafer business the 
ripe plaintains, and pound the whole into a paste, moist-/daily preparation of what is called country beer, thus 
ening with rose water, and any other desired or preferred made. As many dozen quart bottles as are usually con- 
aromatic. This aromatic paste presents the article to be}sumed, is provided each day. ‘The aubdar places in each 
smoked; and the machinery of the hookah may be deem-|pottle a wine glass of malt liquor, a wine glass of sugar 





ed necessary to a right apprehension of the manner of|syrup, two glasses of the palm toddy, fills up the bottle 
smoking the hookah. with water that has been boiled, corks the bottle tight, 

The hookah bottom, as it is called, consists of a species|and ties it firmly. When his range of botiles is filled he 
of bottle-shaped vessel, which is made of an infinite va-|called the bearers to his aid, and each with a bottle in 
riety of materials, and ornamented in a variety of tastes. As/either hand beats the bottles on the soft ground; when it 


employ time so as to enjoy whatever portion of the day or 
night may be adapted to gay activity and association, or 
to that tranquillity which is so propitious to study, and the 


cultivation of letters in every department of science. : peat ‘ : 
it stands it is of the shape of a bell, standing on its broad-jis placed on the cold earth for use in the morning. This 


Perhaps there is no place on this globe, in which human . 
N sre Is ae ’ > > . . aine ‘ . " . : b : 
life ie pe iach dahlia dieaiiehis teh eahedlabih asi est end, and the part which contains the apertare through simple beverage rivals our mineral waters or champaigne 
ade P ye } 7 ; ’ — .|Which the smoke is respired, answers to the place of the|in its sparkling, and its flavor is most agreeable 

charming intercourse, than during the cold season, as it is}; . : : 8 - ‘ 

alled, which commences in October, and does not cl yell-handle. In this aperture is placed a stopper, perfo-| The domestic economy provides not only water in- 
called, which commences ctober, and does not close},. ° : mies 

till tt : first April st F ' re ai te th rated by two tubes of wood of about half an inch diame-|tensely cold, but ice inthe lump even in July and August. 
ill the first April showers of spring, Calcutta is the cen-|,.,. . as Sd ree : _~ 

‘ i dace . £ rational “ati ‘ nT Raat ter, which descend parallel to each other, to within an| Water is cooled by means of implements devised for the 
re and the scene of rational association. ie collectors|: Bo 8 
oath idl aetna aie Relat ae mie me inch or two of the bottom inside. purpose, and which could be introduced in our southern 

d chief magistrates, who ac er the government in . a ; 
ae S en , ' . ' ih. f On the top of one of those tubes outside, is placed what|states with great ease and advantage. 
ose extensive, rich, and populous provinces, wse the sea-!- , ‘ : ; ; 
son to settle with ‘he d : sia th hi tuff t is called the chillum, which also requires a particular de-| Imagine a hollow globe of pure tin which will contain 
on to se epariments—the military stu — 
eth aniline for “i - xt te % sane he scription. a quart, this globe at two-thirds of its height is contrived 
z ‘nts ne ne) ars change arters The chill i P . : ; . y h? 
e chillum is of ¢ 430 rine-class w . craw. Gb an ti allies 

—and the planters of indigo, sugar, cotton, and tobieco, fa form resembling a wine class with to open and unscrew, so as to form two cups, the lower 
and the free trader in them, to deposit fi he: ial the cup part broken off, and the bottom inverted; but in|cup forms the bottom, and a plate of thin lead is attached 

( e } rader mn, epos or sale 1eIr ‘ 1: ‘ oe 

the chillum this resemblance o , -ol; ; alow erve for beatin af Bani? 

chitin iinet, tutes, deh desta ca - nee of the wine-glass foot, is in|below to serve for the waste of friction. 
] ©”? /fact itself a enp of about two and a half inches diameter,| ‘The upper cup has a tube also of tin, of ten to twelve 








sugar, tea, rhubarb, &c. &e. ra i : ve fi ; 

I oe ade F on —— ; f and three-fourths of an inch deep. The chillums are!inches long, which opens into the globe below, and an- 
tis a carnivdi, nose vistas of palaces, three ¢ ee oe Rn: ee ‘ : i 3 

ners : *, Maree anc four) made of a form ingeniously devised for the use. | wers to the neck of a bottle: in the bottom cup, for exam- 


stories high, surrounded onallsides by gardens with stately | — a ee ee i . ae ’ 
ands lendid -olonades. and weiliiaien tittle trae tiful ballus A small thin kind of til of the form and thickness of a/ple, may be placed fresh butter, which in such a climate 
. pre " 4 bed Rata : - ; ' cantiiul ballus-| dollar, is adapted to a ledge in the chillum; to the under is prone to dissolve; one operation more, and the butter 
trades, white as the summits of Himavla, but chequered | gj this li i, Be the . , : 
ee n . , sage 1 ‘side of this little tile is attached a portion of the above /becomes as hard asa Lancaster county lumpin Decem- 
_ per: nr oe “am the ceiling to the floor.| described aromatic paste, and to which sometimes eum ber. This final operation Sa thus performed: a sort of 
nd within which class windows are unknowns: present,! water je ; eine, iin e . ams 5 oslo ae ° 
a ag known; present jwater is added to assure adhesiveness; this tile is laid/haif round bottomed vessel, of about twenty to twenty- 


srnate evenines, i » calm, blue liess sky. | a = ; pa : f‘ ; : 
on alfernate evenings, in the cal uc, cloudless SKY,/npon its place, the paste downward, so that there is no! four inches diameter, and ten inches deen, is prepared of 
‘ 


. sla * Sep rola » ic reSaue S > } j M | 
se 8 ae to realize the picturesque splendor of escape for air. jcommon leads: into this bason of lead is thrown three or 
» oriental fabulists. : —?* toate t ae ; ; ‘ 
the oriental fabulists On the upper side of this tile is placed balls compound: four ounces of crystals of nitre, with about a pint of water, 
Where the society is large, parties must be numerous,|ed of charcoal, which will require also a description. jand the globe of the tin bottle is placed on those crystals, 


and they obtain a sort of distinctiveness from association.| ‘These balls are so prepared as not to waste into ashes,!and the bottle held by the handle wound round the ba- 
‘he scedence } ners ‘7g sfermines , tlitarw ci Ban ahs . aa « . ty J . ° | . 2 ‘ 

The precedenc e is generally determine d by military, ci-|but present when heated a beautiful orb of fire, or bright son for from ten or twenty minutes, aud the work is done 
vil, or judicial rank; these usually have a certain propen-| coal, five or six of which, heaped on the tile, are covered a dozen of these cups of indurate butter will suddenly 
sity to gregariousness, which must every where take place| with a serpoos. appear on the table. 

where the numbers are many, We have counted ¢hree! The serpoos is a kind of inverted cup, or the segment’ ‘The cooling of water is accomplished with ¢in bottles, 
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the which do not open; the water is passed through the lute/judgment, and so a second and a third time. On the|good impression was left. At 6 o’clock again we preached, and 


ice or neck, and the operation of cooling is by the gyration of |third time, the colonel who presided, a warm-hearted this finished the services of the day; such a day as they had 
never witnessed there before. The English that were godly 








an the bottle, the same way over the crystals of nitre. Irishman, sent his commission with the same sentence of 5 ine oft fw seed teed 
f ny. SF : . ; ‘ an Tr’ 0) e service: 2 ‘ 

by But it may be supposed that the air in such a climate|the court. Cornwallis sent back the proceedings no more, pe a ee aS Se Qeeerew nee need 

| . ’ we , ' ie A é ads oe before had the opportunity there of sitting down at the Lord's 

03 must be comfortless; yet means are contrived to cool an}but re used to accept the resignation. Ihe colonel per-|table, when the services were performed in English. Mr. Biles, 

he . apartment to 58° of Fahrenheit, when the atmosphere out/sisted, and Cornwallis ratified it. ‘Then the colonel took| the elder, said he had lived there eleven years, before they had 


occasion to say to him—* Sir, you are here Governor Ge-/got their present English preacher, and during all that time he 


of doors may be at 92° to 100°. 
had heard but two or three English sermons. And even the 


of F The method is simple, and perfectly successful. The}neral, and I am but a private subject—I shall wait your ns Sigg 

: P : . uae erman preaching is but once in several w 
a windows in the modern built houses reach from the floor]/return to Europe, when I shall expect reparation.” rpagell Anienh "ele once in several weeks, — 
‘ pay ‘lene havi , isk lie on sn dis tke nda Maile’ ek ain ete tie Dida It is exceedingly to be deplored that the interesting towns and 

. nC olass - sashes ™ As é Jus y y Q Sir ae P : . . 

© the ceiling, having no glass, nor sashes, but fo : a s to the Chief Justice, tha ory Man, sir oder | villages, in that region, cannot regularly have gospel ordinances. 
a- nitians. When it is intended to cool a room, say the din-|Chambers, constantly lamented his want of something ‘o/For the want of these, and of having them faithfully adminis 
id ing-room, there are prepared a kind of screens, called ¢at-/do: there being no cases requiriig great legal exertion. —_[tered, that whole region, comparatively speaking, is a moral de- 
iS. dies, which are thus made: The same may be said of the Advocate General—a|solation. There is a very large district of country, of the rich- 
a Split bamboos are provided of the thickness of a window |title borrowed from Scotland, but corresponding in func- est soil, densely populated, covered with thousands of inhabit- 

ants, almost all rich; and the earth apparently bending under 


e- s da frame is formed of bamboos, so crossed as to|tions wi ‘nglis orney and solicitor general. ‘ ; 2, 

a, oo See etl 4 eos’ | ; , 4 ew me =e a - a . apes the loads of its produce, almost entirely destitute of religious in- 
resemble a sash; there are two of them provic ed for each} The business of the Superior Court is confinec struction, of such instruction as God has appointed for the salva- 
window. One of these frames is laid flat on the ground,|/generally to the transactions of Europeans, and ordinary |tion of men. And although there are many English families 


is 

i- and upon it is placed in a layer of two or three inches|/mercantile affairs, which usually employs about twenty /|scattered through that region, yet they are not numerous 

e thick a kind of aromatic grass, called kuskus; when the}barristers, and about twenty attornies. In great cases,/enough to support English preaching. Hence it is only here 
and there you see an English meeting-house. The German 


n covering is complete the second frame is laid upon the/the Advocate General always has a brief; but if it be la- * ic eh calcula moe . 
grass on the first, and they are tied together at every an-|borious, it is also prolific of profit, and the incumbents a ao 2 anna? ee is just such as God never ordain- 
ae ; : , ‘ , ystem is this; that a minister, to get a support, must 
gle, when the éaffie is complete. have usually been satisfied with five or six years practice | have 6, 7, 8, 9, and I have heard it said, as many as 14 congre- 
A tattie is placed outside of each window at a slope of} to return to Europe. gations. Now when a man comes once in 4, or 6, or 9, or 14 
about 65° and a set of Bheestees, that is men who carry| Mr. Jacquemont appears to have had no opportunities weeks, and preaches a sermon, and hastens to swallow a bite of 
water, are employed to cast water upon the tattie, several |of observation, or he might have discovered that no cli- victuals, mounts his horse, and hies away to another congregation, 
relieving each other in succession. The Bheesteis thus|mate is more predisposing to quiet and repose; so if the |” 6 or 8 miles off, what religious impression can he make 
; , he , . s * : ie upon the people! What strength of body could a man expect 

employed bring their water in bags made of the skins of} mind possess any energy, what with the sensibility of the|>3., food if he should eat but nee in fue ac cin, welled 





animals, and cast the water from a vessel of a pint con-Inervous system, and the temperate style of diet which! And who will dare to say that the mind does not require its 


tents constantly on the faftie. It is left to the philoso- 
phers to explain the phenomena by which butter, is made 


are more studious, or where study achieves such wonders. 


the climate enforces, there is no country in which men|food as repeatedly and as regularly as the body? The soul is 
not self existent; and surely he that made it would establish 


hard; water cooled; ice made, and the air itself reduced] The junior officers, civil and military, all study lan-|5°"° law by which its existence was to be perpetuated. And 
: 2 there is nothing in bodily labor which feeds a soul. For how- 


to . delightful Vomperatere. _ [guages, Persian in preference, the provincial dialects, and ever essentially necessary bodily exercise may be for the mus- 

lhe writer who induces thése comments, says the Go-|Sanscrit, where ambition invites to qualifications for pro-|cjes, nerves, bones, &c., we cannot see the least fitness or appro- 
vernor General, the Chief Justice, and the Advocate Ge-| motion. Examples: The three Colebrookes, one of|priateness in it to refresh or invigorate, or give the least health 
neral, are the men who have most todo; and there is no]whom, perhaps the most learned man existing; M‘Kin-|to the mind. But directly the reverse; for if thinking, medi- 


such thing as aman of leisure. ‘To speak of the last first,]zy, Strachy, Sir John Malcolm, Colonel Kirkpatrick,|(4g, contemplating, &c. be food to the mind, then we see a 
: ‘ : fitness in the body’s ceasing from labor, standing still, or being 


as all transactions of a private kind relate to individual]/Col. James Todd,—men who made their way from the}”. . 
agen s . a i" . _ ti ‘ uiet while the mind takes its repast. Hence the fitness in 
pursuit, it is enough to say that business hours are from|subalterns to the rank and eminence of the highest diplo-| Goa ordaining the Sabbath as. day of rest, or cessation from 
nine o’clock to three; after which, life is all leisure and macy. We could name an hundred such. labor, that the mind may think and take its seventh day necesga- 
Thereis no rabble in Calcutta, unless that the Mahome-|ry refreshment. And surely if there is one idea more grand 
than any other that can ever enter the mind of man, about his 
brace the whole range of policy and business; but the ad-|feast of Haussein and Haussan, when terrible con- existence in this present state of being, it is this, viz: that God 
ministration is judiciously distributed in its details, and|flicts ensue; or on the feast of the Hooly, when both sus nqgenanet ehiaee ope at short intervals of SGuiyvaee all 
: - ¢ _ _ {the human family shall cease from labor, and spend a whole day 
the business punctually kept up and closed to three|sects pelt each others garments with a red powder, which|;, refreshing the mind. In this view of the subject, how sublime 
o’clock every day. The writer cf this article had some produces neither riot nor displeasure. the divine injunction, “on the Sabbath of the Lord thy God 
close opportunities of knowlege on this subject. Earl] There are no taverns nor hotels at Calcutta, and if|thow shalt do no work.” And what an appropriate type is that 
Cornwallis, on entering upon that government, was fur-|English ships’ crews kick up a row, that is not a sin of|4ay of heaven, that eternal Sabbath, where the pious forever 
nished with reports, containing abstracts of every branch|Calcutta. Of the journals and literary societies we shall |“ tom wear tubers. ‘ ie 
of the government; he was a man of much industry, and|say nothing. Now, if this be true, how dreadful—how soulimpoverishing~ 


enjoyment. 
The Governor General’s duties must necessarily em-/dans of the hostile Sheas and Soonies meet, at the 


es : . k ‘ , how seal ruining is the whole German system of religious in- 
solicitous to be accurate and punctual in every thing:s} What we have here said may correct mistakes, and struction, in the regions referred to. When God established a 
and he soon found out men of talent adapted to teach/amuse for its novelty, as much as if it was taken from a system of religion among the Jews, he established no such sys- 
tem as that of having a religious service but once in six or eight 
weeks, as though the soul was worth about six or eight times 
less than the body. His system was, that the mind should be 


what he did not know. When he felt a deficiency of/modern Romance. 
knowlege, he addressed a short note to some one of those 


gentlemen whose confidence he had inspired; the princi- sae pa gi Bi YB © te eg 
be . Ye inp ft . . ed and refreshed as frequently as the body, and more so. 
pal of these was George srt Barlow. Many great 7 LETTER ; whole system of sacrifices, which was the gospel food of the Old 
questions were brought up—such as the éenwre of lands—| FROM REV. JAMES PATTERSON, TO THE EDITOR. Testament, teaches this. In that he ordered two lambs to be 
upon which Cornwailis was opposed by Sir John Shore] Dear Str—Agreeably to the order of Presbytery, I organized |sacrificed daily; one in the morning, the other in the evening. 
and some others. ‘lhe business of the Governor General |a few days since a Presbyterian church in Womelsdorf, a town|One typically leading the soul to Christ, for refreshment and 
in Council is conducted by a registry of propositions of about 7 or 800 inhabitants. A protracted meeting was held,|pardon for all the sins of the past day; the other refreshing the 
and opinions, called the Minutes of Council. Mr. Bar. /commencing with Thursday, as a day of fasting and prayer, and mind by way of thankfulness for his providential care of the past 
: . .. . , Jcontinued till the Monday evening following. The weather|night. And on the Sabbath, the number of sacrifices were to 
low always drew up the minutes of Cornwallis, for which sonnei i a a eee th ; SS ee ee us nr 
: : : : ; J as extremely hot, particularly on the Sabbath. But we held!be doubled; and in Ezekiel’s temple service, which seems to 
Cornwallis obtained almost immortality, and it led Mr.Joy, meetings in a large, deep grove, at the edge of the village, | paint to gospel times, they were to be trebled, viz: six lambs 
Barlow to the Governor General’s chair subsequently .|which so perfectly shielded us from the sun’s rays, that we/and aram, with their accompanying meat offerings and drink offer- 
scarcely realized that the day was oppressive, till returning from|ings. And at every new moon their offerings were to be in- 
In these they were to offer two young bullocks, one 





From the Philadelphian. 








Now this, and the reading of despatches, formed the whole 





of the Governor General’s labor; unless, indeed, when he 
blundered into some mistakes, to which he had a remark- 
able propensity. Ife had once produced nearly a revo- 
lution, by some false steps with the army, a history of 
which would be curious, but it would make a volume. 

In one instance, Cornwallis undertook to send back the 
proceedings of a general court martial, the subject of 
which was the late Captain W. M. Duncanson, who spent 
his fortune and his life at the city of Washington. The 
Governor General sent back the proceedings for re-consi- 
deration; the court returned them, reiterating their first 


the meeting we got into the open air, under the full meridian | creased. 


hot city. 


church. 





blaze; then we felt, and sympathized with our friends in this 


The meetings were well attended, and we had four services 
on the Sabbath, in the grove. At8 o'clock, A. M. we met the 
Sabbath School children, together with the other children of the 
town, and discoursed in Bible stories to them, sung with them, 
&c. At 9 o'clock, A. M. we preached, and set apart one ruling 
elder, Joseph D. Biles, Esq. a lawyer, who seemed to be a suita- 
ble man, and one that we hope will be useful to that infant 


In the afternoon, at 2 o’clock, the Lord’s Supper was adminis- 
tered. The attention was solemn and fixed; and we hope a 


ram, and seven lambs, with accompanying meat offerings and 
drink offerings of increased expense or value. And on the 14th 
day of the first month they were to observe the passover; and 
for seven days religious services were to be attended to; the first 
and last of these days was to be sanctified by a holy rest. They 
were to be “an holy convocation,” in them “ ye shall do no ser. 
vile work,” said God, and during each of these days they were 
to be very liberal in their sacrifices. In the 7th month again, 
on the first day of that month, they were to have an “ holy con- 
vocation,” and do no servile work thereon, because “ it was a 
day of blowing of trumpets,” and they were to offer “ one young 
bullock, one ram, and seven lambs, an offering for a sweet 
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savor unto the Lord,” together with rich meat and drink offer-| 


ings. And on the 10th day of this same month, they were to have’ 
another day of “ holy convocation,” to afflict their souls, on 
which they were “ to do no se rvile work :” and here again they | 
were to offer up rich sacrifices of slain animals, with rich meat 
and drink offerings; and all this was to be over and above, or 
heside, as Moses expresses it, “one kid of the goats, for a sin 
offering; and beside the sin offering of atonement, and beside the 
continual daily and numerous offerings, with their meat and 


drink offerings. ‘This was the great day of atonement, when all 


were to afflict their souls; which typified the sorrowful work of 


repentance. “ For whatsoever soul it be that shall not be afflict-| 
ed in that same day, he shall be cut off from among his people; 

und whatever soul it be that doeth any werk on that same day, 
the same soul will I destroy from among the people,” saith the 
Lord. And again, on the 15th day of the same month, they | 
were to have another “ holy convocation, on which they were to’ 
” and it was followed with seven days of re- 
It was call- 


do no servile work ; 
ligious services, to refresh the soul and glorify God. 
ed the feast of Tabernacles, and the design of it is expressed in 
this Scripture, Lev. xxii. 43; “that your generations may know 
that I made the sons of Israel to dwell in booths, (or tabernacles) 
when I brought them out of the land of Egypt.” This feast, 
coming just at the close of gathering in the fruits of the earth, 
they were to be very liberal in their sacrifices as a sign of thank- 
fulness. This is the reason God assigns himself, Deut. xvi. 13; 
“thou shalt observe the feast of Tabernacles seven days after 
that thou hast gathered in thy corn and thy wine; and thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou and thy son, and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant, and the Levite, the stranger 
and the fatherless, and the widow, that are within thy gates; 
and because the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy increase, 
and in all the works of thine hands; therefore thou shalt surely 
rejoice.” This was a feast of great rejoicing, 
deur in their religious services. During the seven days in 
which it lasted, they offered up in sacrifice seventy bullocks, 
fourteen rams, and ninety-eight lambs; 182 animals in all. 

This feast is not unlike a feast kept up to this day among the 
Germans, of whom we have been speaking, in the interior of this 
State. I allude to their fuirs, one of which is held every fall in 
their principal towns. One of these German fairs resembles 
that great feast of the Jews: Ist. In its expense. Almost every 
German and German family that can, goes to town and spends 
less or more in this frolic. It is a time of universal rejoicing. 

2d. In their rejoicings. It is a time of universal dancing and 

frolicking, with the Germans, and the fiddle and the crowded 

dance may be seen and heard in almost every tavern in town. 

3d. Alike in cessation from labor, Almost every German, 
with his whole family, lays aside work on that day. 

4th. Alike occurring at the close of the ingathering of the 
fruits of the earth. But, oh how different the moral effects of 
these feasts from those of the Jews. The demoralizing and de- 
bauching effects of these Fairs, from the promiscuous inter- 
course of the two sexes, for two and three days and nights to- 
gether at a time, is more woful and ruinous to society, 
legislative enactment having been made touching them recently, 
they are said to be less demoralizing than formerly. 

How dreadful to reflect that at that period of the year, when 
the mind should be overflowing with gratitude to God for the 
abundance of the fruits of the earth, the “barns filled with 
plenty ;” and this is pre-eminently so in those German settle- 
ments; that man, instead of praising and rejoicing in God, with 
all within their gates, as the pious Israelites did, should give 
himself and all that is within his gates up to such revelry and 
lewdness!!! These fairs entail, and will continue to entail on 
that German population, a moral and unclean sickness, which 
will never be removed till the cause is removed. 

But over and above all the religious services of the Jews be- 
fore mentioned, God appointed them one whole year out of every 
seven, called the Sabbath or Sabbitical year. During the whole 


Some 


and great gran- | 


When all these portions of time set apart by God for religious|ter of the Gospel as its author, and unfit to be admitted into the 
services, are taken into consideration, and dwelt upon one after columns denominated religious. 
‘another, and particularly when no subsequent appointment was! \Wm. Hendel, D. D. John R. Manderfield, Louis W. Richards, 
to set aside any previous one, how palpably does it appear that) Wm. Seibert, Jonathan Hertzler, Wm. Hoffelfinger, 
God took special care for the moral and intellectual cultivation! Francis Wessel, John Reed, Samuel Hain, 
wd their natures, Oh how different is all this plan of God from|Saml. Ermenstout, Jacob Growby, Adam P. Gruyer, 
that penurious and death-like system of religious instruction of Jacob Reifsnyder, | David Bennethum, Jonathan Kropp, 
our rich and covetous Germans in this State. God's thoughts| Geo. Sallada, John Filbert, Jacob Jones, 
are not like their thoughts, in this matter, nor His ways like|M. Nunemacher, William Findall, Daniel Reed, 
theirs. Isaac Fidler, Jacob B. Smith, Beneville Klopp, 
When a man gets but a mere bite of spiritual food once in 6,| John S. Fiedler, Israel Stouch, Adam Dutter, 
9, or 14 weeks, how can his soul be alive? How can he main-|Geo. Kalbach, Jacob Lesher, M. D. Nathnl. Rauch, M. Lt 
-|tain spiritual communion with the Father of his spirit, his spirit| John Sallada, J.G. Shoch, M. D. Saml. Lindemuth, 
| visiting God as a spirit, once in 6,9, or 14 weeks? And the/Jacob Ilger, Conrad Stouch, Danl. Borckholder, 
|Germans cannot plead poverty or inability to support religious} Dan]. Clouse, Fredk. A. Shulze, George Peiffer, 
instructors, for they are the richest and fullest livers in the whole} Danl. Snyder, Peter Womelsdorf, Adam Redman, 
State; and if the eleven tribes of the Jews could and did sup-|Danl. Smith, Geo. Brownewell, Michal Selzer, 
‘port the twelfth, giving itself wholly to the moral and religious| John Moyer, Ansel Arnold, Jesse Reinhold, 
‘instruction of the other eleven, much more every eleven German| Geo. Brownwell, sen. John C. Reed, John Shaner, 
families could support a twelfth, to give religious instruction to|Geo. Keiser, jr. Geo. Parsons, Jacob Sallada, 
ithe rest, if they were taxed according to their wealth. For|Conrad Clouse. Samuel Reifsnyder, John Levengood, 
‘their country is as the garden of the Lord for richness of soil.| John Seltzer, Wm. Vanderslice, John B. Levengood, 
Instances might be found, and many too, where one family by its|Isaac Petree, Samuel Petree, Peter Longsborf, 
superabundant wealth might support three or four ministers.| Wm. Hoff, Morris M‘Connell, John D. Reed, 
But I ought to say, (because it is due to them,) that the godly|Fredk. Seltzer, Jolin Smith, jr. Wm. Lindenmuth, 
ministers among the Germans, deplore with us this dreadful| Philip Leppel, Henry Moyer, Michael Kunkleman, 
state of things. But they see not how it is to be remedied; for) Henry Brelim, A. R. Stouch, M. D. Levi Hertzler, 
the covetousness and obstinate unwillingness of the Germans to} Wm. H. Petree, Jos. Rutter, John Fisher, 
support gospel ordinances is such, that if a rich man, with a fine| Jacob Eidleman, Geo. Martin, Edward Good, 
|limestone plantation, of several hundred acres of land, and out|J. Vanderslice, Esq. Wm. R. Stouch, Wn. Ditzler, 
of debt too, gives fifty or seventy-five cents, or a dollar annually,| Henry Bennithum, A. Stouch, Henry Arnold, 
‘to support the gospel, fur himself and whole family, he thinks| William Reith, John Smith, sen. — Jacob German, 
lhimself heavily taxed. Israel Sallada, Jacob Shartle, John Martin, 
To remove these evils, and bring about a better state of things, Samuel Berckholder, Peter Eckert, George Lechner, 
some of their most spiritual ministers have endeavored to origi-|George Heckman, Geo. Tyce, Michael Reed, 
nate Theological seminaries, and they have established two; a| Peter Snyder, Jos. Harshy, Jonathan W. Reed, 
Lutheran, located in Gettysburg, Pa. and a Reformed, located in|Geo. H. Deffenbach, John Sell, Wm. Hoegner, jr. 
York, Pa. But they drag very heavily for lack of funds. It is|John Deffenbach, Jacob Moyer, George Shall. 
hoped and believed, if these schools are sustained, that they will Womelsdorf, Sept. 14th, 1334. 
send out a more pious and intelligent set of ministers, than those 
now in the field, although the academical and theological course " 
in these schools is still very limited and inexpansive. A want FIFTY STRONG REASONS. 
of learning and expansive and benevolent piety are the two) Mr. Clay’s prediction that General Jackson would prove him- 
grand defects of the German clergy, in this country, at the pre-| iself to be a military chieftain, and involve the country in need- 
sent day. But to this we are happy in acknowledging that there! less wars, is met by a single and extraordinary fact. Mr. Price, 
are some honorable exceptions, of ministers of both learning and|in his speech before the recent “ conservative” meeting of the 
piety among them. democratic citizens of New York, as reported to us by a corres- 
And other pious ministers among them are endeavoring to pondent, counted FIFTY TREATIES to which the venerable patriot 
establish a missionary system, to send pious ministers among |had put his name in less than five years of his administration— 
their churches, to try to wake them up to the great plans of re-| treaties which secured to the nation the respect and confidence 
ligious and benevolent enterprise of the present day. But our! lof some of the most powerful nations on earth, and the good 
German ministers do not seem to know the value of the press, to! will of almost all of our Indian neighbors. This fact, we be- 
reform their people, or if they do, they act unwisely i in not using lieve, has no parallel in the history of any preceding administra- 
it. ‘The press—the press is a mighty engine in controlling the) ‘tion, And in view of it, Mr. Price very aptly remarked, that 
public mind. If they would translate Tracts and little S Sabbath | ‘while the free institutions of the American people excited the 
School books into the German language, and scatter them e very lenvy, and their magistracy enjoyed the respect, of foreigners, 
where through that dark, unenlightened population, patronize} ‘|there were natives among us, whose only claim to greatness 
Sabbath Schools, &c. it could not fail, with the common blessing | ‘consisted in their attempts to degrade us abroad and distract us 
of God, attending all such pious efiurts, soon to work a change | ‘at home. —Albany Argus. 
among them, little short of miraculous. But instead of this, in 
many places, Sabbath Schools, just coming into an embryo ex- 
istence, by some triend of God and man, are gravely voted out of 
church, and the church and chureh doors locked against them. 
And their originators have to hang their harps on the willows, 
and sit down and weep over the desolation, 


JAMES 














The Polish inhabitants of the Duchy of Posem still suffer 
from the persecution of the government. Many persons have 
been arrested and put into close confinement. The only crime 
it is said, of which they are accused, is of sending relief to their 
unfortunate countrymen in foreign lands. 

PATTERSON. 





From the New Hampshire Gazette, Extra. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Northampton, Sept, 2 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There appeared in the “ Philadelphian,” a weekly religious D, 1834. 





of this year they were to do no work, any more than on the se- 
venth or Sabbath day; God de-| 
scribed it thus: “ The land shall keep a@ Sabbath unto the| 
Lord.” 

Oh! what a blessed time for the mind to refresh itself; to 
spend continually and uninterruptedly, a whole year in the se | 
How it would remind them of the state of Para-| 


it was to be a Sabbath year. 


vice of God. 


lthe interior of this State, renders it an epistle more remarkable 





paper of the 4th ult. a letter purporting to have been written b ry} Sir: We take the liberty to ask your sentiments on the great 
the Reverend James Patterson, of Philadelphia, whose illiberal! political questions which now agitate the community. 

remarks and misrepresentations upon the German population in SYLVESTER JUDD, 
JOSEPH H. FLINT, 
SAMUEL PARSONS, 
CHAUNCEY CLARK, 

C. P. HUNTINGTON, 
JOHN WRIGHT. 


for its deviation from veracity, than any particular merit it pos- 
Patterson indeed be a man of uncommon 
penetration, to discern the culpabilities he ascribes to the Ger- 


sesses. Mr. must 


























































dise, before sin laid them under the curse of “ eating their | mans, if upon a visit of two or three days, his remarks were 


bread by the sweat of their brow.” Oh! how must the wicked|drawn from his personal observations ;—if he has derived his in- 


have felt, who are continually saying, “when will the Sabbath| formation from others, he should have first inquired into the 


he cover, that we may buy end sell and get gain!” It must! character of his informants, to have satisfied himself whether 


have seemed a long Sabbath to them. or not they were entitled to credit sufficient to sanction his 


Mr. Grorce Bancrort. 


Northampton, Oct. 1, 1834. 
Gentitemen: Your note of the 25th requires a deliberate an- 





’ ? , . . ° 
In addition to all these, they were ordered to kee pa jub le e| se urrilous letter. An answer to this sectarian effusion will short-| 


every fiftieth year, on which they w 


Lord.” 


year also, was devoted to religious services, toget! 


year, viz. in re to do no} ly be given. 
We, the 


ier With some} whose 


work ; “it shall be holy unto you, saith the This whol subscribers, Germans, and descendants of Germans, 


names are respectively given below, declare the letter 


swer. In replying to your inquiries, I would ask your attention 
rather to permanent principles than topics of transient interest. 
Opinions may so easily be assumed on the eve of an election, 


just as a new Coat is chosen for a holiday, that I should hardly be 





political regulations, of a religious and benevolent nature, order-| void of truth, with no shadow of veracity, unbecoming a Minis- 
ed to be attended to by God. ’ 


willing at this moment to express my views, if I had not already 
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and on repeated occasions made them publicly known. I have 


had no preferences which I am willing to disavow, no opinions 
which I am disposed to qualify or retract, The same doctrines 
of “a determined uncompromising Democracy,” which I advo- 
cate now, I advocated more than eight years ago in the presence 
of the towu in which I reside. 

It is also several years since I endeavored in some humble de- 
gree, by tranquil argument, to rescue the Bank question from the 
din of party politics, and consider it in its bearings on public hap- 
piness and public justice. Some courage was then required to 
resist the weight of influence and argument which sustained its 
cause; but, while my opinions were in collision with those of 
many of my friends, the firmness of my convictions warranted 
me in asking for my views, what I did not obtain, a patient hear- 
ing. I had then occasion to point out the distinction between 
coin and bank bills ; the standard of value in gold and silver, 
and the common currency. I took occasion to show that the old 
derangement of the currency, grew out of the exigencies of the 
late war with Great Britain; that the restoration of specie pay- 
ments was not primarily owing to the establishment of the Uni- 
ted States Bank, but to the return of peace; that the day of re- 
suming specie payments was fixed, not by the National Bank, but 
by a joint resolution of Congress; and that, as the received ax- 
ioms of political economy cannot give way to the interest, or 
even to the pride of an opulent corporation, competition, and not 
a privileged company, is the fit regulator of the currency. 

I was in no respect carried away by the extravagant eulogies 
of the bank, or the exaggerated statements of its indispensable 
necessity. When its importance was compared to that of the 
Judiciary, I could not forget, that the one is an essential article 
in the constitution, the other but a transient corporation. When 
it was asserted, that the bank question was a question about the 
“rights of property and the stability of our social system,” J 
knew that in sober truth it was to the stockholders a question of 
interest, and to the United States of expediency. When aclaim 
to public gratitude was advanced as a reason for a renewal of the 
exclusive charter, I saw that the stockholders had but a boon to 
beg, or a privilege to purchase. When every merit was ascribed 
to the bank, I still remembered the remark of a wise observer, 
that “privileged companies are radically vicious, and every 
thing which is essentially bad, always comes to an ill end, in 
spite of transient success. 

When it was contended that the bank isno monopoly, I thought 
it ludicrous to deny “ exclusive privilege” which is so distinctly 
conceded. And finally, when it was urged that the monopoly is 
right, because one bank is enough to accomplish the purpose of 
the Treasury, I could not but perceive that this justification of the 
exclusive charter equally expressed the rightful limitations of 
power. 

Such was the language I employed when the issue of the sub- 
ject was still uncertain; such were the views which I adopted 
and made as public as I could, before the renewal of the charter 
had been agitated in Congress. 

If the safe-keeping and prompt transmission of the public funds 
should be found to require a new bank, the constitutional object 
must fix the limits of the charter. Not one unnecessary privi- 
lege should be conceded ; the capital should be the smallest, con- 
sistent with the public service; the profits of circulation should 
be secured to the country, rather than be lavished as a gift on 
stockholders who are already too opulent; and the custody of 
the deposits, which may often amount in value to the interest on 
ten millions of dollars, should not be bestowed on a favorite Na- 
tional Bank, any more than on favorite State Banks, but should 
be paid for to the people according to the rates which a fair com- 
petition would command. 

The United States Bank, as at present constituted, ought never 
to be renewed. The reasons are obvious. 

1. The capital is too vast. 

In proportion to the wealth of the country, it is the largest mo- 
nied monopoly in the world. 

Not England, with its hundred millions of subjects, and its 
aristocratic factions for leaders, not the France of Napoleon, nor 
of Legitimacy, nor of Louis Philippe, not Russia with its des- 





potic government and its millions of serfs, has ever created a 
monied institution with resources comparatively so great. 


| 


tion of the Union, is another too lavish concession. An institu- 
tion lifted above the reach of local laws, and defying the powers 
of State legislation, by which it can never be taxed, can offer no 
just motive for a branch, except where it may be required as an 
organ of the Treasury. 

4. The power of the Bank to supply the currency with bills 
of a small denomination, is, in a national point of view, too little 
restricted. Under its operation and the rivalry of the State 
Banks, specie is almost entirely withdrawn from the hands of the 
people ; and credit, which is so fluctuating and so delicate, has 
been pushed to such an excess, that every little scarcity in the 
money market is felt throughout the country with fourfold seve- 
rity. The excessive use of credit, and frequent ruinous pressures, 
are inseparable. ’ 

5. The power of the Bank to resist inquiry is too great. 

I hold to the Republican Doctrine of strict accountability. 

Every organ of the Government, and every corporation that 
lives by the favor of the Government, should be exposed to the 
searching influence of a “a roving hunt” and a diligent in- 
quiry. 

The more severe the scrutiny, the better. 

The Post Office, the Indian Department, the Bank, every thing 
should be frequently examined; no matter with how great mi- 
nuteness; no matter with how keen a disposition to discover 
abuse. The hostility of a committee is no cause for resisting in- 
vestigation; we look to the jealous vigilance of political rivalry 
for the exposure of every attempt at fraud or corruption. Nota 
nook in which an abuse can nestle, should remain unexamined. 
Enemies must proclaim the faults which friends would palliate. 

Of these objections against the United States Bank, the one 
relating to its immense capital, is the most weighty. I have been 
surprised at the apathy of the People on this subject. A petition 
has been sent to Congress, signed even by many friends of the 
administration, praying for a Bank of fifty millions, to rise on the 
ruins of the present Bank, attempting to bribe the country into 
the measure, by the offer of an immense annuity to the Govern- 
ment. Nor can I forget, that the worst financial measure ever 
proposed in our National Legislature, a baneful chimera which 
would have plunged the country into “a vast Serbonian bog,” a 
measure which was the most perverse of 

all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned or fear conceived, 
a measure which Madison tolerated, which his Secretary of the 
Treasury advocated, which the Senate of the day enacted, and 
which the House of Representatives rejected only by the casting 
vote of the Speaker, had for its object a monopoly Bank of filty 
millions. 

That bill and its near approach to success, defeated as it was 
but by the casting vote, ought ever to be remembered, as a warn- 
ing against the dangers which the country incurs, when the gov- 
ernment once begins to barter away its protection, and dallies 
with capitalists for the sale of monopolies. 

There is but one way to guard against the recurrence of such 
danger; it is, to sink deep in the hearts of the People the convic- 
tion, that vast associations of wealth are never to be tolerated. 
No matter what are the details of the grant, these immense mo- 
nied combinations, whether they present themselves in the shape 
of a Life and Trust Company, with power vast enough to con- 
vert the yeomanry of whole counties into a dependant tenantry, 
ora mammoth State Bank of many millions, or a United States 
Bank with a capital disproportioned to the wealth and industry of 
the country, should always be resis’ d. 

The evils of these associations of boundless wealth are of the 
most deadly kind. 

A Bank of thirty-five millions, under a charter like that of the 
existing bank, may attain an immense political influence, present 
in every part of the Union, blindly following the impulse of one 
mind, and reckless of consequences in the zeal of political am- 
bition. 

Next to the National Executive, the direction of the United 
States Bank is the most powerful body in the republic. 

Let the farmers of Massachusetts attempt by a healthful com-| 
bination to produce an impression on the public mind, and they | 
will learn from the experiment, how feeble and disjointed and ill-| 





very great influence which comes from the loan of sixty or sev- 
enty millions. 

Another and a powerful reason against so great a capital, lies 
in the control of commercial operations, which is thus secured to 
a single company, and exercised by a single mind; an objection 
which would apply with still greater force to any bank, to be 
managed by the Executive, or its subservient instruments. 

No man, or body of men ought ever to be invested with such 
exorbitant powers, that, in case of misdemeanor, the guilty can- 
not be arraigned, without plunging the country in distress. 

The experience of Ohio many years since, the experience of 
Boston last winter, isenough to make every reasonable man un- 
willing that the same extreme powers should be again conferred 
on any corporation. If bankruptcy, the stagnation of business, 
and the rnin of men of small capital, follow the want of concert 
between the Executive and the appointed organ of the Treasury, 
it is no consolation to examine whether the merchants were 
most ground by the upper or nether millstone. 

But the great objection in my mind to the continuance of the 
present United States Bank, lies, in its tendency to promote 
extreme inequalities in point of fortune. It forms a part of a 
system of deadly hostility to the policy which the country should 
pursue. The bank is possessed of immense resources and com- 
manding influence, its sympathies, its prejudices, are all on the 
side of wealth; and its existence has a steady and evident ten- 
dency to conciliate for capital a controlling influence on legis- 
lation. 

Of all political heresies, the most baleful is that which would 
base political power on wealth. 

It is too late to invent theories on the subject; history has 
solved the question. Where the People possess no authority, their 
rights obtain no respect. 

Their political degradation is followed by insult and misery ; 
and the gulf between the rich man and Lazarus perpetually 
grows wider and deeper. 

In Rome power rested on property; and the gigantic crimes of 
the Roman State furnish the best commentary on the system. 
The rich were perpetually struggling to grow richer; and ava- 
rice and rapacity were the attributes of the Roman Senate, and 
the characteristics of Roman history. 

England also intrusted political power to its privileged wealth, 
and the consequences have been equally appalling. In the gov- 
ernment it introduced corruption ; in the distribution of property, 
the extremes of inequality ; in the human condition, princes with 
landed estates as wide as provinces, and poor-houses with every 
Jifteenth man for their dependents. The limited number of free- 
holders, the national hierarchy, tithes, the poor-laws, a criminal 
code written in blood, the game laws, the national debt, created 
in furnishing power and places, and the means of bribery—these 
are some of the precious boons which the legislation of wealth 
has bequeathed to England. The confidential letters of the son 
of England’s greatest Whig Minister have recently been publish- 
ed. Let the admirer of an aristocracy peruse them with reflec- 
tion. He will discern, through the amusing gossip, pictures of 
the most loathsome corruption ; and when he reads of the disso- 
luteness, the open adulteries, the vulgarities, that prevailed in the 
higher circles connected with the Government, he will find that 
the worst calumnies on Democracy are feeble in comparison with 
the indisputable facts, which the lively genius of Horace Wal- 
pole has preserved. 

The late French revolution was soon brought under the influ- 
ence of money. And mark the result. The movement of liberty 
was instantly checked, and power retained in the hands of the 
few. 

Where we have more than one hundred electors, France has 
but one. 

None but the rich may approach the ballot-box. 

Under the French system of political power, many, perhaps 
most of our towns, would not have a vote; and the five richest 
men in Northampton would exercise the elective franchise for 
the whole town. 

The system of government based upon money, would sweep 
all power from the lovely villages and thousand hills of New En- 
gland, and concertrate it in the banks and on the exchange. 

The legislative and foreign relations of the country would be 


Republican America, the Virgin of the New World, the Goy-| continued are their efforts, in comparison with that of an associ-| regulated, not by the well-being of the People, but by the rise 


ernment which is especially charged by wholesome legislation to! ation, which controls all the credit that can rest on a capital of and fall of stocks. 


prevent all extreme inequalities of fortune, has surpassed every 
country in Europe in the lavish concession of influence and privi-| 
leges to a monied corporation. 

2. There is equal room for objection to the power of the Uni-| 
ted States Bank to accumulate and retain real estate under the! 


thirty-five millions. 
The gross revenues of the Bank may easily be made to amount | 
to five millions of dollars; the nett revenue to more than two) 
and-a-half millions. | 
The State of Massachusetts is also a corporation, with a reve-| 


Liberty would become the ward of associa- 
The abused idea! that the abodes of opulence are 
Every workshop is its 


ted wealth. 
the strong hold of a popular constitution. 
fastness: every farmer’s house is its citadel. 

The laws and ordinances of England and France against the 
rights of laborers are traced in blood, and should cover their au- 


form of mortgages; a power as durable as its charter, equal to|nne less than one-twelfth part of the actual revenue of the Uni-| thors with infamy. 


that of the Massachusetts General Hospital in its character, and 
co-extensive with the Union; a feature in the Bank so offensive, 
that it is now condemned even by its friends. 


ted States Bank. 
| 


They are more intolerant against poverty, seeking a redress of 


The patronage of the Government of Massachusetts is hardly | its wrongs than the old laws against Huguenots and Puritans, 


fifty thousand dollars; the patronage of the direction of the Uni-| 


seeking a reform of religion. 


3. The power of establishing branches at its will in any por- |ted States Bank is between one and two millions, besides the} Transportation, the gallows, massacres in the streets—these 
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are the tender mercies shown towards men who cannot combine 
against a fraud on their rights, without incurring the penalties of 
a revolt. 

Show me one instance where popular institutions have viola- 
ted the rights of property, and I will show youa hundred, nay, a 
thousand instances, where the People have been pillaged by the 
greedy cupidity of a privileged class. 

There is more danger that capital will swallow up the profits 
of labor, than that labor will confiscate capital. 

Political influence is steadily tending to the summit level of 
property, and this political influence of wealth must be balanced 
by the political power of numbers. Even then this political in- 
fluence often controls elections, and often, with a giant’s tread, 
stalks into the halls of legislation. 

When the merchant demands that his interests should prevail 
over those of liberty, itis the clamor of capital. 


goods over which it waves, and carry its guardian influence even 
to the Falkland Islands or the harbors of Sumatra, to the Anti- 
podes or to the Poles. 

But the control of legislation is too sacred a trust to be sur- 
rendered. We tolerate no commercial aristocracy like that of, 
Tyre or Florence, of Carthage or Venice. Here merchants are 
never to be princes. 

When a Life and Trust Company ask for privileges, which en- 


The politician who values his own interest more than the wel- 
fare of his country. 


observances to inward piety. 


good of the greatest number. 


on the mode of its acquisition, and the mode of its distribution. 
But labor, as it has just been defined, is always a source of hap- 
piness. Its object is always good; its healthy abundance is the 
most cheering spectacle that civilization can offer. Labor should 
enjoy the happiness which it creates. 

In a populous country, says Adam Smith, “ the competition of, 


“The wages of labor,” says the great French political econo- 
mist, Say, “do not exceed what is rigorously necessary for the 
support of life.” 


are the greatest number; their greatest happiness should, there- 
fore, be the supreme law of the State. 
With us, “the greatest number” have also indirectly the whole 





able capital to consume the moderate profits of the farmer by! 
tempting him to incur the hazards of debt, it is the clamor of ca-| 
pital, deafening the voice of benevolence and legislative wisdom. 

When the creditor demands that the debtor may once more be 
allowed to pledge his body and his personal freedom, it is the cla- 
mor of capital. 


When “ vested rights” claim a veto on legislation, and assert} 


themselves as the law paramount, in defiance of the constitution 
which makes the common good the supreme rule, it is the cla- 
mor of capital, desiring to renew one of the abuses of feudal in- 
stitutions. 

When the usurer invokes the aid of society to enforce the con- 
tracts, which he has wrung without mercy from the feverish 


the grave, never says, It is enough. 
When einployers combine to reduce the waves of labor, and at) 


political power; can they do nothing to remedy the evil which 
‘the political economists have prophesied for their children? Must 
the great mass of mankind be forever restricted to the smallest 
pittance which can consist with humanity; the least tolerable 
provision, on which a rigorous necessity can subsist ! 

It becomes the greatest number to look their destiny full in the 
face—to inquire if their degradation, present or prospective, is 
necessary or accidental—if it proceeds from the will of God or 
the laws of man: in order that, in the one case, they may resign 
themselves without murmuring to the bitter decrees of a chas- 





against wrongs by the quiet influence of equitable legislation. 





the laborers and the interest of the masters soon reduce the wages requires in its chiefs. 
The flag of the United States should protect every bale of|of labor to the lowest rate which is consistent with common hu- 


| manity.” 


The error of those who deride the idea, proceeds from their 


own obtuseness or their own intolerance. They forget that eve- 
The lazy monk, the bonze, and the fakir, who prefer outward |ry thing in this world is relative; and that though inequalities 
cannot be removed any more than the circle can be squared, yet 
In a word, it inexorably excludes every enemy of the greatest| that the subject admits of indefinite approximations. ‘The whole 
People wi!l never learn Latin and Greek, the theory of optics, or 

National happiness is not always increased by the increase of|the differential calculus ; and it is as little to be desired that they 
national wealth; a State may be excessively opulent, and its Peo-|should, as that every man should understand the science of en- 


ple be wretched. The influence of wealth on happiness depends gineering, or the construction of machinery. 
knowlege belongs to every one’s business and bosom, his duties 


and his rights, should be within every one’s reach, 


But whatever 


Nor is this universal education absolutely impossible. 
Extravagance and display should never be tolerated in the Go- 


vernment. The Turk is willing to be plundered, that his oppres- 
sor may live in the splendor, which the vanity of Eastern nations 


The French increased their degradation 


by exulting in the magnificence of their august monarch. Let 
us leave such folly to despotism and its slaves. Let it never be 
breathed among us, that the dignity of any office is to be sus- 
tained by the expenditure of money, or by any thing beside capa- 
city and integrity. To act for a great nation is distinction ; to act 
The world is divided into laborers and capitalists; the laborers] for a great nation firmly and honestly, isdignity. Luxury in the 
Government is unfavorable to liberty. When Cromwell, on the 
eve of the execution of Charles, slept in the bed of the Stuarts 
—when Napoleon, as first consul, took possession of the Thuille- 
ries, it was evident what would be the issue. Men drove away 
the foul birds ; but they did not destroy the nests, and the rooks 
returned. If we build nests there will be rooks to occupy them, 
as sure as the martins and the blue birds visit us in spring. 


The caution was given centuries ago by Jacob Knox. I can- 


not adopt his sentiments without acknowleging the vital necessi- 
ty of the aid of religion in the great moral warfare for the well- 
being of man. The enemies of religion are the enemies of the 
People. There is no such stay tocharacteras religion. It gives 
to the humblest consciousness of immortality, the assurance of 


tening Providence; or, in the other, manfully redress or guard | equality before heaven as before the law. It is only necessary 
to distinguish between false and genuine religion. The one 


For myself, my profound confidence in the benevolence of God| bows the mind with the yoke of superstition, the other is truth 


hopes of pressing necessity, it isthe clamor of capital, which, like! leads me to believe that he has not doomed the largest portion of) itself, and delights in intellectual liberty ; the one prescribes sub- 
{his creatures to a life of irrevocable misery; but that the gloomy | |mission to man, the other leaves room in the heart for no fear but 


‘result isa consequence of unjust institutions. 


So long as I live, ‘the fear of God. The humble followers of Wickliffe balanced 


the same time threaten an indictment for conspiracy against the| I will cherish this belief; I never will relinquish the hope, that a the influence of an ambitious priesthood ; the intolerance of Ro- 
|remedy or a palliative may be found; I never will believe, that man superstition was rebuked by the keen dialects of Calvin ; 


The feud between the capitalist and the laborer, the house of legislation must inevitably conspire with the capitalist, till the’ the pride and sloth of an established church was shamed by the 


combinations of workmen, it is the clamor of capital. 


Have and the house of Want, is as old as social union, and can| great majority of the human race are reduced to the condition of purity and zeal of Wesley. 
the memories of such men. 


never be entirely quieted; but he who will act with moderation, | 
| ‘The science of political economy has hitherto been pursued! political reform; civil liberty grew out of the awakening spirit of 


prefer facts to theories, and remember that every thing in this 


world is relative and not absolute, will see that the violence of with exclusive reference to national wealth; the subject requires religious inquiry. 


the contest may be stilied, if the unreasonable demands of per- 


justice. 


“ Labor is the application of the human faculties to a useful) | 


end,” 


very erroneous one which has been current. 


| 


live machinery, moving for the benefit of wealth. 


Let us not be false tothe merits and 
The religious reform preceded the 


When democracy enumerates her benefactors, 


to be treated with reference to national happiness. The liberal) when humanity counts up her jewels, she will never forget the 


wonal interests are subjected to the decisions of even-handed, mind which shall succeed in developing the science under this names of Calvin and Roger W illiams, of William Penn and Wes- 


| aspect, will attain a glory which has escaped Adam Smith and ley. 
people. With a voice louder than the storms that rocked the 
| May-flower on its voyage, Liberty, by the suflerings of our pil- 
Let me hope that this definition will be adopted, instead of the} The careful observation of facts, as exhibiting the influence of grim fathers, adjures us to be faithful toour trust, and with a still 
|principles on masses of mankind, ean alone lead to safe conclu-|small voice she speaks to us from the grave of Wickliile, from 


Say ; and which the practice of France and England has failed to 


! ‘ 
| realize. 


Here too we gain new motives to sustain the hopes of the 


It is a noble definition, safe in its application, and pregnant with! sions; and nothing but the wisdom and firmness of the people can|the flames that consumed Huss, from the martyrdom of Rogers 


glorious consequences. 


It includes the husbandman, who by the skilful culture of his| 


| carry those principles into effect. 


and Hooper, and Ridley, from the scaflold of Hugh Peters and 


It may often be the interest of public men to shut their eyes Henry Vane, she calls on us to place our liberties under the shel 


own soil, subjects the productive powers of the earth to the laws | on abuse, or to purchase partisans by the distribution of unequal ter of our altars; to invoke on them the blessing, and to arm them 


of a wise fertility. 


jfavors; the interest of the people is always opposed to wrong. | 


with the power of God. She summons us to vow an eternal ha- 


It includes the artisans, who provide the human family with, True as the needle to the pole, the interest of the people points) tred of vice, and ignorance, and despotism; to follow out the an- 


raiment, with shelter, andall the benevolent results of mechanic 
industry. 
It includes the schoolmaster, who by the faithful exercise of his 


profession, gives efficacy to popular institutions, and confirms na-| 


tional liberty, by planting among the People the seeds of intelli- 
gence. 
It includes the schoolmistress, who renders inestimable ser- 


vices, by her patient assiduity in teaching the elements of know-! 


lege, and disciplining the opening mind to the love of excel- 
lence. 

{t includes the advocate of right, the counsellor of innocence; 
the fair-minded merchant, who eflects the exchange of the pro- 


ducts of industry ; the physician, who, under the blessing of Pro-| 
vidence, resists disease and dispels pestilence; the surgeon, who 
couches the eyes of the blind; the religious cuide, who im; parts) 


moral energy to the will, and lets in the light of immortal truth 
on the soul, 
it excludes the wasteful farmer, who only exhausts the soil. 
wn . 
Mhe manuficturer 
The quack, 


Phe pettifogger, who makes himself the multiplier of unne-| among the people; not merely the latest news about elections, 
| the merits and the rivalries of aspiring men; but the principles 


eessary costs, and the hireling of wrong. 
The mercenary soldier. 
"1 


The whole tribe of forestallers. 
The man of letters, who barters truth for the enjoyment of 


ease, and loves the distinctions of society more than the culture 
of benevolence. 


| number. 


| 
and vender of 
wd vender of poisonous liquors. | 
| 


}on which society rests and by which it is moulded. 


'sneers, which should excite nothing more in return than the gen- 


steadily to public justice. 


| more than an imperfect triumph, because, till the American ex-| steps; 
highest happiness of the greatest number, relying on the blessing 


of heaven and indifferent to the clamors of intolerant selfishness. 
The cause of democracy is the cause of pure religion not less 


periment, the mass of the people have passed for nothing. 
Their day has at last dawned. 
May it be bright and enduring. 


And public justice has never gained | ‘cient paths into which the fathers of N. England have guided our 


to pursue fearlessly the best interest of humanity, the 


The time has come, when legislation attends to the neglected, | than of justice; it is the cause of practical Christianity; itis the 


remembers the forgotten. 


|sceptre is in their hands. 
| May it not prove a barren sceptre! 


May it be prolific of something better than the extremes of of treason. 
|ness of calumny; THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


luxury and pauperism! 


the well being of the majority, has thus far been a failure. 


Guardians and overseers, trustees and the representatives of, must exercise their power ; 
election, and lifting an aspirant into office, but to assert the dig- 


wealth, will never effect the greatest happiness of the greatest) 


if the greatest number desire happiness, they must themselves) every citizen to action. Lit er 
giving to civilization its just and happiest developement. She 


accomplish their happiness. It never will be done for them. 


The result can be hoped for only by diffusing intelligence|speaks as with a voice from Heaven: 
unto” your oppressors, “and how I bare you on eagles’ wings 


Every great social system of Europe, tried by the standard of people slink away, intimidated by abuse; 1 
{like the lion of the caravan, afraid of its keepers. 


inity and assure the well-being of the millions. 


and brought you unto myself. 
my voice INDEED, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a pe 


leause of benevolence; it is the cause of virtue itself Calvin 
The time has come when the people are elevated, when the| was not terrified by being charged with heresy and atheism; 
Luther was not intimidated by the anathemas of the Vatican; 
!Patrick Henry and Joseph Hawley did not shudder at the shout 


Let there be but one short answer to the noisy mad- 
Let not the servants of the 
nor should the people be 
The people 
not for the purpose of controlling an 


Liberty summons 
berty invites wage citizen to assisti0 


“Ye have seen, what I did 


Now, therefore, if ye w ill obey 


sf¥r102 H - an »¢ > sla 
I rejoice to see attention awakened to the more equal diffusion |culiar treasure unto me above all people. 


of the benefits of education. The suggestion has been met by 





tlest sensation of scorn. 


GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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